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AN ALLEGED NEW DISCOVERY IN LOGIC 


HEN a logician openly claims to be the discoverer of a logical 
character radically revolutionary and hitherto unknown it is 
fitting and proper and necessary that the alleged: new discovery, and 
the evidence supporting it, should be subjected to careful scrutiny. 
The purpose of this discussion is to make such an examination. For 
Professor Dewey has felt himself called upon to enter the logical 
arena in defense of what he seems to think is a type or kind or form 
of judgment not sufficiently taken into account by present-day 
logicians. And he intimates that it has been altogether neglected and 
ignored by logicians of the past. Such judgments are defined as 
‘*propositions relating to agenda—to things to do or be done, judg- 
ments of a situation as demanding action.’’ He gives such examples . 
as the following: ‘‘M. N. should do thus and so, it is better, wiser, 
more prudent, right, advisable, opportune, expedient, etc., to act 
thus and so.’ ‘‘He had better consult a physician”’ is the specific 
judgment of this type which he uses most to exemplify his theory. 
That he regards these as constituting a form of judgment distinct 
from any of the judgment forms usually enumerated by logicians I 
infer from the criticism which he directs at contemporary logicians 
for daring to omit this form of judgment. He writes: ‘‘Mr. Russell 
has recently said that of the two parts of logic the first enumerates or 
inventories the different kinds or forms of propositions. It is notice- 
able that he does not even mention this kind as a possible kind. Yet 
it is conceivable that this omission seriously compromises the discus- 
sion of other kinds. . . . It is silly to dwell upon the practical impor- 
tance of judgments of this sort, but not wholly silly to say that their 
practical importance arouses suspicion as to the grounds of their 
neglect in discussion of logical forms in general.’’? These passages 
clearly imply that in Professor Dewey’s mind the judgment of prac- 
tise should be recognized as a judgment form distinct from any of the 
judgment forms usually enumerated. 


1 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 335. 
2 Loc. cit., pp. 336 ff. 
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Before considering Professor Dewey’s argument on its merits I 
can not refrain from insisting that justice should be done to Aristotle, 
the Father of Logic. It is strange that Professor Dewey should have 
overlooked the famous discussion in the Nichomachean Ethics usually 
entitled The Doctrine of the Practical Syliogism.2 Here Aristotle 
shows very clearly what the application of logic to action is, but he 
was too good a logician to fall into the trap either of making prac- 
‘ ticality a unique logical character, or of setting practical syllogisms 
into a figure to themselves. For he was well aware of the fact that 
logically speaking they are just like other syllogisms. 

Passing now to the argument, it should be noted that Professor 
Dewey does not make the mistake commonly made by those who 
advocate the recognition of value-judgments alongside of existential 
or ordinary judgments, the mistake, namely, of supposing a different 
origin or source for the value-judgment from that of ordinary theo- 
retical judgment, referring it to the affective-volitional aspect of 
consciousness rather than to the intelligence. Indeed he expressly 
and emphatically repudiates this much-worn theory. ‘‘I do not mean 
by practical judgment an alleged type of judgment having a different 
organ and source from other judgments.’’* It is, of course, futile to 
direct the familiar arguments against him which are perfectly valid 
when aimed at this theory, since they are nullified by this explicit 
denial. 

Nor, on the other hand, does he make the mistake of arguing that 
all judgment possesses the character agenda. To be sure he came 
dangerously near advocating such a theory of judgment, and I shall 
presently indicate how this constitutes one serious defect in his argu- 
ment. That he does stagger along the edge of this precipice is shown 
by the statement quoted above: ‘‘This omission seriously compromises 
the discussion of other types.’’ For why does it so seriously impair 
the exposition of other types unless other types are supposed to pos- 
sess the same character? Of course when pragmatic logic is con- 
sistently carried out this is the inevitable conclusion. It is not en- 
tirely void of significance that Dr. Schiller should have been moved 
by the reading of Professor Dewey’s discussion to write a rather 
lengthy comment in which he raises the question whether ‘‘as a sheer 
matter of logical fact, this type is not discoverable in all judgments.’’ 
And he answers it by saying: ‘‘It appears to me to be hardly possible 
to give anything but an affirmative answer to this question.’’”®> But 
Professor Dewey avoids this consequence by refusing to carry his 
theory to its logical conclusion. He writes: ‘‘I do not profess, of 

8 Bks. VI., 9 and VII., 5. For a discussion of the theory see Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle. 


4 Loc. cit., p. 335. 
5 This JOURNAL, Vol. XII., p. 684. 
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course, to have shown that such is the case for all propositions; that 
is a matter which I have not discussed.’’® But for the benefit of Dr. 
Schiller, who has attempted to show this to be the case for all proposi- 
tions, and for the guidance of Professor Dewey, should he ever be 
inclined to make a similar attempt, I may refer in passing to Mr. 
Bradley’s trenchant and hitherto unanswered criticism of Bain’s 
theory of practical belief.? For Bain actually anticipated pragmatic 
logic by advocating the identical notion of judgment which Dr. 
Schiller has openly espoused and which Professor Dewey has covertly 
implied, which shows, incidentally, that James was not far wrong 
when he gave to his Pragmatism the sub-title ‘‘A new name for 
some old ways of thinking.’’ In so far then as Professor Dewey is 
guilty of holding that all judgments are judgments of practise he 
may be referred to this criticism by Mr. Bradley. I am here con- 
cerned only with his contention that judgments of practise are en- 
titled to be considered a unique type of judgment, and to be given a 
status like that of any other judgment form. 

Professor Dewey bases his argument upon the fact that practical 
judgments have a unique sort of subject-matter. He mentions six 
ways in which their content is supposed to differ from that of ordi- 
nary theoretical judgments. Before I finish this discussion I propose 
to consider severally these supposedly unique features of the subject- 
matter of judgments of practise. But before proceeding to do that, 
I wish to point out certain latent ambiguities and misconceptions 
which seem to me seriously to undermine, if they do not entirely 
destroy, the whole edifice of his argument. 

First of all let me develop the point which I mentioned and 
promised presently to consider. I have said that Professor Dewey 
barely avoided the pitfall into which the less wary Dr. Schiller fell, 
the pitfall of arguing that all judgments are practical. But he does 
go so far as to suggest that this may be the case. ‘‘I have,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘at least ruled out any purely dialectic proof that the nature 
of knowledge as such forbids entertaining the hypothesis that the 
import—indirect if not direct—of all logical propositions is some 
difference to be brought about. The road is at least cleared for a 
more unprejudiced consideration of this hypothesis on its own 
merits.’ By merely making this ‘suggestion Professor Dewey 
implies that practicality can constitute the differentia of judgment, 
in general, at the same time that it is that characteristic which marks 
off one form of judgment from other forms. Unquestionably there 
lurks here an ambiguity. It would seem that practicality must either 

6 Loc. cit., p. 389. 


7 Principles of Logic, pp. 18 ff. Cf. Bain, Emotions and the Will, Chapter 
on ‘‘ Belief.’’ 
8 Loc. cit., p. 389. 
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be used as the differentia of all judgment or as that characteristic 
which distinguishes one form of judgment from other forms. It 
argues an insufficient analysis of the facts to proceed on the assump- 
tion that practicality can be used in both ways. If any one says, as 
Dr. Schiller says and as Professor Dewey suggests, that all judgments 
are judgments of practise, then he would seem to be logically bound 
to admit that judgments of practise do not constitute a distinct 
judgment form. And if any one says, as Professor Dewey says, that 
the judgment of practise is a unique judgment form, then he would 
seem to be logically bound to admit that practicality is not a distine- 
tive characteristic of all judgments. For in order to distinguish one 
form of judgment from another it is necessary that there should be 
some respect in which they differ. But if all judgments without ex- 
ception are practical, one judgment form could not differ from another 
in respect of practicality unless it were held that judgment forms 
are to be determined by degree of practicality. But to say that one 
form of judgment is different from others by virtue of the fact that 
it possesses the characteristics which constitute practicality is quite 
a different thing from saying that judgment forms are to be deter- 
mined by the degree of practicality which they exhibit. And since 
Professor Dewey maintains the former and not the latter there is a 
latent contradiction involved in his suggestion that all judgments 
may possess the characteristics constituting practicality. 

A second misconception which I find in Professor Dewey’s discus- 
sion is the notion that this form of judgment is to be determined 
solely by reference to subject-matter or content and yet is to be recog- 
nized alongside of those which have been determined in an entirely 
different way. He says that he means by a judgment of practise 
‘‘simply a kind of judgment having a specific type of subject-matter.’’ 
But the usual way of determining what form a judgment has is to 
abstract from the subject-matter and consider the formal arrange- 
ment of the content. Or to state it more technically and hence more 
accurately, the usual method of determining judgment forms is to 
consider the degree of logical stability or consistency which is ex- 
hibited by the content regardless of what that content may be. Ac- 
cordingly the same judgment form may serve to embody various 
kinds of subject-matter, and on the other hand the same subject- 
matter may be embodied in different judgment forms. Now if Pro- 
fessor Dewey wishes to devise a new method of determining what the 
forms of judgment are, a method, let us say, based upon kinds of con- 
tent or subject-matter or degree of practicality, he is certainly at 
liberty to do so. But it is beyond a doubt incumbent upon him to 
justify this new method before the forum of logic. This he has not 
even attempted to do. Yet he presumes to ask those who have deter- 
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mined the forms of judgment by reference to degree of logical stabil- 
Zz ity to include among the forms which they have so determined one 
which he hag determined in an entirely different way. This is an 
unjust demand and such a procedure would be highly impractical. 
It could not come to good, but would only result in a hopeless con- 
4- fusion in the theory of judgment forms. It might, indeed, be just to 
make such a demand if judgment forms were like planets—indifferent 
to the method by which they are determined. It is perhaps true that 
the planet Neptune was justly entitled to be included among the 
planets when it had been discovered by induction and before it was 
discovered by observation. But determining judgment forms is not 
analogous to discovering planets. You get a wholly new and radically 
different set when you use the usual method from what you would 
+ get if you were to employ the method suggested by Professor Dewey. 
Consequently it is altogether unfair to ask logicians to include this 
bastard form among those they recognize as legitimate. 
j A third nest of ambiguities is to be found in his loose use of the 
term judgment. I think that it can not consistently and successfully 
be denied that Professor Dewey uses the term in at least two radically 
different senses. Moreover, the term judgment and the term proposi- 
tion are seemingly used synonymously. In some contexts he seems 
to mean by judgment or proposition the psychical act of an agent 
reaching a decision relative to the course of action to pursue in a 
determinate situation. It is so used when he writes ‘‘the proposi- 
tion is itself a factor in the completion of the situation, in carrying it 
a forward to its conelusion.’’”® But in other contexts he identifies judg- 
ment with the transformation of the given. It is so used when he 
speaks of practical judgments implying ‘‘the seeming paradox of a 
judgment whose proper subject-matter is its own determinate forma- 
4 tion.’ Now this transformation of the given is the movement 
toward logical stability and consistency, the dialectical movement of 
Hegel, the movement toward concrete universality of Dr. Bosanquet 
with the one radical and fundamental difference that Professor 
Dewey identifies this process of transformation with temporal transi- 
tion—the evolutionary process of Herbert Spencer. But if he had 
correctly interpreted Hegel he would have known that the recon- 
ciliation (Aufhebung) of two such opposites as the Hegelian dia- 
lectical movement and the Spencerian evolutionary process is not to 
™ be attained by simply identifying one with the other. I shall con- 
sider this second theory of judgment later. 
Of course Professor Dewey denies that he is using the term judg- 
-: ment to mean a psychic act or state. But what else can he possibly 


9 Loc. cit., p. 338. 
10 Loc. cit., p. 369. 
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mean when he talks about the proposition or judgment being a factor 
in the completion of the situation which is supposed to constitute the 
subject-matter of judgment (in the second sense)? I quote his de- 
fense because it illustrates most excellently another ambiguity in his 
use of the term judgment—the ambiguity, namely, of using the term 
in its general signification in a context which demands its use in the 
specific sense of some definite judgment. Judgment is different from 
a judgment or the judgment, and to omit the article in a context 
where consistency demands that it should be used, for no apparent 
reason except perhaps to avoid the consequence to which consistency 
would lead, is manifestly unfair. He writes: ‘‘But (to obviate mis- 
understanding) this does not mean that some psychic state or act 
makes the difference in things. In the first place the subject-matter 
of the judgment is a change to be brought about; and in the second 
place this subject-matter does not become an object until the judg- 
ment has issued in act. It is the act which makes the difference, but 
nevertheless the act is but the complete object of judgment and the 
judgment is complete as a judgment only in the act.’ If the act is 
but the complete object of judgment, it is pertinent to ask: ‘‘Of what 
judgment?’’ Why has the article been omitted here when it is em- 
ployed to qualify every other usage of the term judgment in this 
passage? It is astonishing to what ambiguity the omission of the 
article in this case leads. With the article the statement could easily 
be shown to be self-contradictory. For it would mean that an actual 
act is a part of the subject-matter of a judgment whose subject- 
matter is constituted by the incomplete situation which the act com- 
pletes, or that an actual act is a part of the subject-matter of a 
judgment which conditions it. But the omission of the article makes 
the statement appear plausible. Yet is it fair to omit it? All through 
this passage Professor Dewey is talking about a definite judgment 
and a definite situation and not about judgment in general. Conse- 
quently I must insist that there is no justification for using the term 


in its general signification, and that the use of the article is a desider- 


atum in this context. 

Returning now to the dominant definition of judgment, I want to 
show that on the basis of this definition the examples which Professor 
Dewey gives are really not judgments at all. As I said, he means by 
judgment in general the actual temporal development which takes 
place in the objective field. By a judgment or the judgment he 
means some one situation taken from the moment it begins as a situa- 
tion until it is completed by being met by some course of action. Dur- 
ing this time, the length of which may vary almost indefinitely, the 
given or whatever content was there when the situation began as a 

11 Loc. cit., p. 388. 
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situation is transformed. This process of transformation in any 
definite situation is the judgment or a judgment. When the situa- 
tion is somehow met you get the complete subject-matter, and while 
it is being met you have an incomplete subject-matter, but the whole 
process is the or a judgment. Now I submit that upon this basis 
such a judgment as ‘‘ He had better consult a physician’’ can not be a 
judgment. For it certainly is not the whole process of transforma- 
tion of a given into a completed subject-matter, but only one stage of 
that process. Hence it can not be a judgment according to Professor 
Dewey’s most consistent definition of a judgment. And before it 
could be such Professor Dewey would have to mean by a judgment or 
the judgment some definite stage in this process of transformation and 
not the whole of that part of the process constituted by the situation. 
Then the situation itself would constitute what I should call an infer- 
ential whole—a complex of judgments. But even this important modi- 
fication would not be sufficient. Professor Dewey must learn, as Mr. 
Russell has learned, that ‘‘both in thought and in feeling, to realize 
the unimportance of time is the gate of wisdom.’ That is to say, 
he must cease thinking of the process as a temporal process. To be 
sure, time is included as one of the factors, but if it is regarded as a 
temporal movement then one is logically committed to the view that 
each fleeting moment constitutes a new stage in the situation and 
hence a new judgment, whereas the situation may and often does re- 
main essentially the same, so far as logical development is concerned, 
through several moments. And this proves that the element of 
temporal transition is a secondary factor, and that the logical devel- 
opment is the all-important aspect of the situation. So far as I am 
able to judge, Professor Dewey could not account for any judgment 
of practise apart from some such modification of his theory of judg- 
ment as I have here indicated, 

The last general ambiguity which I shall mention is connected 
with his theory of judgment and is closely connected with the defects 
which I have just indicated. If I may turn an apt phrase of Pro- 
fessor Dewey against himself, it is the ‘‘prior dogma’’ to the effect 
that it makes sense in logic to speak of a judgment as though it were 
independent and capable of existing while having only a part of its 
subject-matter. A further implication of this dogma is that the 
Judgment continues to be the same judgment while its content 
develops. I call this a dogma because nowhere do I find anything in 
the nature of a proof that judgment is of this nature. Take this 
sentence as a specimen of the ambiguity I have in mind: ‘‘A prac- 
tical proposition affects the subject-matter for better or worse, for it 
is a judgment as to the condition (the thing to be done) of the exist- 
12 Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 167. 
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ence of the complete subject-matter.’’* I wonder why Professor 
Dewey did not say ‘‘A practical proposition affects its subject-matter 
for better or worse because it is a judgment as to the condition of the 
existence of its complete subject-matter.’’ To change the to its is 
the only way I can make any sense out of this passage, but when the 
change is made we find this dogma staring us in the face. We have 
a practical proposition with only a part of its content, getting in 
some mysterious way inside of that portion of its content which is 
present and thereby helping to produce that part which is not yet in 
existence, and yet retaining its identity throughout this prestidigi- 
tating to the extent that it can be called the same judgment. How 
can this be? When in logic we speak of the subject-matter of a 
judgment we mean its complete subject-matter and not a part of its 
subject-matter. If it is a judgment as to the condition of the exist- 
ence of the complete subject-matter, it is the complete subject-matter 
of another judgment and not its own subject-matter. There is no 
difference between a judgment and its subject-matter, and the sub- 
ject-matter of every judgment is as complete as that judgment re- 
quires. Here we have the identification of the judgment which con- 
ditions another judgment with the judgment which it conditions. 
When the subject-matter varies or gets completed the judgment 
changes. Or, to put it as it should be put, the least perceptible 
development toward logical completeness in the subject-matter of a 
judgment always necessitates the making of a new judgment embody- 
ing the change, indeed always constitutes a new judgment embody- 
ing the change. Consequently it is highly misleading to speak of a 
practical proposition affecting the or its subject-matter for better or 
worse, because when the subject-matter is once affected for better or 
worse it is no longer the subject-matter of that, but of another, 
judgment. 

It is not easy to convict so skilful a writer as Professor Dewey of 
so flagrant an ambiguity and I am not sure that I have made my 
meaning clear. It is only when you change the to its in the state- 
ment quoted that the point becomes obvious. But there is one pas- 
sage which is charged with the same dogma where a change of lan- 
guage is not needed to make it clear to the reader. He writes: ‘‘The 
judgment will be a judgment (and not a chance reaction) in the 
degree in which it takes for its intervening subject-matter the value- 
status of various objects.’"* The phrase intervening subject-matter 
ean not be interpreted in any other way than as meaning that the 
same judgment has different subject-matter at one time from what it 
has at another. In some contexts Professor Dewey is more guarded 


18 Loc. cit., p. 340. 
14 Loc. cit., p. 362. 
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and seeks to avoid the difficulty by holding to the view just advocated, 
the view, namely, that the judgment is identical with the subject- 
matter and that a change in one is equivalent to a change in the 
other. But he succeeds in avoiding one ambiguity only by falling 
into another. Thus when he says, ‘‘The judgment is complete as a 
judgment -only in the act,’’** he is taking this position. But what is 
a judgment which is not complete as a judgment? Is it half or one 
third or one sixth a judgment? Just how much of a judgment is it 
anyway? Merely asking these questions is a sufficient refutation of 
such a statement. Every judgment is complete as a judgment. If it 
is not complete as a judgment, if it does not possess the differentia of 
judgment, it simply is not a judgment. The judgment ‘‘He had 
better consult a physician,’’ to use Professor Dewey’s example, is a 
complete judgment and has all the ear-marks of a complete judgment. 
The act of consulting a physician has nothing to do with the com- 
pleting of this judgment. The judgment which embodies that act is 
a different judgment and would be expressed so: ‘‘He is consulting 
a physician.’’ 

I propose now, somewhat belatedly, I admit, since this discussion 
of general ambiguities has extended itself far beyond what I intended 
at the outset, to take up in order the six characteristics which Pro- 
fessor Dewey mentions as constituting the uniqueness and prac- 
ticality of judgments of practise. I shall show (1) that some of these 
are possessed by all judgments, (2) that some are possessed by a 
larger group of judgments than those which he denominates judg- 
ments of practise, and (3) that one is not a characteristic of any 
judgment. Having done that, I shall show what form of judgment 
these judgments he mentions really are. That should be enough to 
put a quietus to the theory that the judgment of practise is a unique 
form of judgment. 

I. ‘‘Their subject-matter implies an incomplete situation.’’** If 
this means that the content of any judgment expands, when reflected 
upon, into the content of a more inclusive judgment, then this is a 
characteristic of all judgments. For it is one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of judgment that every judgment, whenever it is reflected upon, 
expands into a more inclusive one. But if Professor Dewey is here re- 
ferring to the fact that certain judgments are contingent because 
their subject-matter includes a temporal element, then it can be 
answered that he himself nullifies the force of this-contention by 
referring a little further on to the fact that there are other contingent 
judgments besides those which possess the other five characteristics 
of judgments of practise. In the course of his discussion of the seec- 


15 Loe. cit., p. 388. 
16 Loc. cit., p. 337. 
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ond characteristic he says distinctly that practical judgments are dis- 
tinct ‘‘from another kind of contingent proposition, namely, that 
which has the form ‘He has started for your house:’... The un- 
finishedness of the given is implied in this proposition, but it is not 
implied that the proposition is a factor in determining its comple- 
tion.’’*7 In other words, unfinishedness is a characteristic of con- 
tingent judgments, and the mere fact that the subject-matter of a 
given judgment implies an incomplete situation is admittedly not 
enough to constitute it a judgment of practise, and is not even 
unique. 

II. ‘‘Their subject-matter implies that the proposition is itself 
a factor in the completion of the situation, carrying it forward to its 
conclusion.’’** Here he uses the term proposition instead of judg- 
ment, but, as I said above, I have searched in vain for a distinction, 
and hence consider it just to infer that they mean the same for Pro- 
fessor Dewey. And in order to make the sentence refer to one judg- 
ment instead of to several, I consider it just to substitute the phrase 
the subject-matter of a practical proposition for the phrase their 
subject-matter. And of course Professor Dewey (as I pointed out 
above) thinks that the whole situation in its completed form consti- 
tutes the subject-matter of the judgment. Rewriting the sentence 
embodying these changes, all of which are certainly legitimate, we get 
the following enlightening result: ‘‘The subject-matter of a practical 
judgment implies that the practical judgment is itself a factor in the 
completion of its subject-matter.’’ I submit that in order for this to 
mean anything the term practical judgment must have a different 
connotation in the latter to what it has in the former context. In the 
former case it is the judgment of logic and is like any other logical 
judgment. In the latter case it is a psychical act and as such has no 
proper place in logic. A judgment is identical with the whole which 
ties the parts of its subject-matter together, or, to express it more 
accurately, with the whole which is constituted by its subject-matter, 
and for that very reason it can never be a factor in or a part of its 
subject-matter. A whole can never become a part in the whole which 
it is. Consequently when Professor Dewey speaks of the practical 
judgment or proposition being a factor in the completion of the sub- 
ject-matter, he must mean by the term judgment or proposition some 
psychical act and not a logical judgment. Otherwise the statement is 
wholly meaningless and self-contradictory. 
_ III. ‘‘A practical proposition affects the subject-matter for better 
or worse, for it is a Judgment as to the condition (the thing to be 
done) of the existence of the complete subject-matter.’’*® The same 

17 Loc. cit., p. 339. 


18 Loc, cit., p. 338. 
19 Loc. cit., p. 340. 
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criticism applies here that applies to number II. I have also criti- 
cized this passage at length above in the discussion of Professor 
Dewey’s ‘‘ prior dogma.”’ 

IV. ‘‘The practical proposition is binary.’’?° I must confess to a 
failure to understand what Professor Dewey is driving at in his dis- 
cussion of this point. I think others must agree with me in hoping 
that he will soon make this clearer. Now, of course, the ordinary 
hypothetical and disjunctive forms of judgment are also binary, if 
binary means simply a judgment embodying two explicit judgments: 
within its subject-matter. And if binary means complexity it is a 
characteristic of all judgments as is admitted by all logicians. There 
is nothing especially unique in the fact that a judgment is binary. 
Some judgments are even infinite. Indeed, some of the examples of 
Professor Dewey, if carefully analyzed into their constituents, would 
be found to embody hundreds of other judgments. I can see nothing 
here that can rightly be claimed to be a unique feature of judgments: 
of practise. 

V. The practical judgment is both factual and hypothetical. As 
early as 1885, in his Knowledge and Reality, Dr. Bosanquet advanced 
and defended with admirable lucidity the thesis that these two as- 
pects are not antagonistic, but reciprocal, and that both are present’ 
in varying degrees in all judgment. He developed this thesis at: 
length in his masterly Logic. He has recently strongly emphasized: 
it in his Gifford Lectures. 

VI. ‘‘Their truth or falsity is constituted by the issue.’’*? Let: 
it be said forthwith that this is not a characteristic of any judgment: 
whatever. Here we have the prior dogma creeping in again. The: 
judgment is thought of as remaining the same while its content or: 
subject-matter goes on to completion, rendering the judgment true: 
or false according to its issue. I have already made it clear that this 
is an unproved and unprovable assumption. One needs only to make 
an unprejudiced appeal to the man in the street, the favorite judge 
of pragmatists, to learn that the truth or falsity of such a judgment 
as ‘‘He had better consult a physician’’ does not depend upon the 
issue in any sense of the word. For every man in the street, who 
knows anything at all, knows that the truth or falsity of this judg- 
ment depends upon the actual state of the man’s health at the time 
the judgment is made, together with a generalization from the experi- 
ence of mankind to the effect that physicians are able to help men 
who are ill. All of this is a part of the content of the judgment—it 
is the Sround which determines the truth or falsity of the judgment. 
If the man’s health is bad he had better consult the best physician he 
knows and the statement is true. If his health is good there is no 


20 Loc. cit., p. 340. 
21 Loc. cit., p. 346. 
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need of his consulting a physician and the judgment is false. The 
truth or falsity depends upon the underlying ground, supposedly 
known by the one who makes the judgment. And this is true of all 
practical judgments. 

The more one studies the examples given by Professor Dewey the 
more the conviction will grow upon him that they are all hypothetical 
or conditional judgments, although stated in a way which disguises 
this character. ‘‘He had better consult a physician’’ should be 
stated ‘‘If he is ill he had better consult a physician.’’ If he wants 
such and such he had better do so and so, or it is more expedient, op- 
portune, etc., to do so and so. On careful examination the form of 
judgments of practise turns out to be, not a new form at all, but the 
old friend of logicians—the conditional form of judgment. 

In disposing of the judgment of practise I have at the same time 
disposed of the value-judgment, since Professor Dewey admits that 
the latter is a species of the former. But there are two ambiguities 
in his discussion of this subject which should be briefly considered if 
this refutation is to be complete. 

At the beginning of his discussion of the value-judgment Pro- 
fessor Dewey says: ‘‘The experience of a good and the judgment that 
something is a value of a certain kind and amount, have been almost 
inextricably confused.’’?? And he goes somewhat into detail to prove 
that from Descartes on this has been the case. That this is an im- 
portant distinction I am not disposed to deny, and I am mainly in 
agreement with his polemic against this vicious confusion. But what 
I can not understand is why Professor Dewey, a little further on, 
should make the identical confusion he here very properly condemns. 


He writes: ‘‘To judge value is to engage in instituting a determinate . 


value where none is given.’’** But if we are to avoid begging the 
question as to the meaning of value, ‘‘to engage in instituting a de- 
terminate value where none is given’’ is the only meaning that the 
‘experience of a good’’ can have. The experience of a good is iden- 
tical with the experience which constitutes a value, and hence with 
what Professor Dewey ealls ‘‘instituting a determinate value where 
none is given.’’ But this is to judge value according to Professor 
Dewey. Consequently he is guilty of failing to hold fast to a dis- 
tinction, the fundamental importance of which he himself admits. 
Professor Dewey defines a value-judgment as one having goods 
and bads for its subject-matter. But a little further on he says that 
the good or bad in question (although he calls it the value in this 
context) is ‘‘not anything previously given, but is something to be 
given by future action.’’** And this is equivalent to a denial of the 
22 Loc. cit., p. 349. 


23 Loc. cit., p. 368. 
24 Loc. cit., p. 361. 
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possibility of a value-judgment on the basis of Professor Dewey’s 
own definition. For the value never comes into being until after the 
judgment, if it is something to be given by future action, and so the 
value-judgment can never have a determinate content or subject- 
matter. In that case only the judgment which has for its content the 
actually existing value could be called a value-judgment. But to say 
that the value in question is something to be given by future action 
precludes that possibility. According to Professor Dewey’s own ac- 
count of the matter a value-judgment would be a judgment without a 
content. And, to adapt a phrase of Meinong, such judgments belong 
to that class of objects of which it is true that they are not. 

‘‘The question is simply whether the nature of things can interest 
us for its own sake, apart from the concrete endeavor to transform 
our lives and their world. When once the conception of a world 
which possesses being beyond our own has distinguished itself from 
the tentative endeavor to supply our wants, it seems inevitable that 
we should be interested in such a world purely from the point of view 
of what it is, if only because we have the idea of it, which necessarily 
aspires to complete itself.’’?> If these words could be written across 
the face of every treatise on pragmatism, I am persuaded that they 
would prove an unerring guide to the reader on his pilgrimage 
through the maze of that pathless wilderness. I do not say that prag- 
matism is a wilderness in the sense that it contains no truth, but that 
the reader will miss the full import of the truth it does contain if he 
have not such instruction for his interpreter. 


DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





CONCERNING NOVELTIES IN LOGIC: A REPLY TO 
MR. ROBINSON 


AM indebted to Mr. Robinson’s paper for an opportunity to 
clarify certain points in my treatment of practical judgments. 
Before coming to the specific matters wherein I hope to be able to 
clear up some misconceptions, I shall say a word about my reason 
for passing over most of the criticisms of Mr. Robinson. I find it 
impossible to join issues, as the lawyers say. Although Mr. Robinson 
is discussing alleged novelties, he resorts at many points to re- 
stating my positions in terms of older views to which he seems com- 
mitted, and then condemning them because they do not conform. 
Let me point to a specific instance. I have spoken of practical 
judgments as entailing a change of the given, and claimed that the 


25 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality, p. 53. 
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nature of the change is an essential ingredient of the practical judg- 
ment. Now, this may be right or wrong; that is a question of subject- 
matter. But Mr. Robinson (see p. 229) says this change is the move- 
ment toward logical consistency or stability, and this is identi- 
fied with idealistic dialectic. Then, what won’t fit into this identifica- 
tion is identified with ‘‘the evolutionary process’’ of Spencer. Now I 
submit that this mode cf argument gets the inquiry not one whit 
forward. Recourse to authority-not only begs, but befogs the issue— 
a still more serious objection. For the important consideration is 
whether some subject-matter has been passed over by the older views, 
and whether consideration of it would entail their revision. How 
confusing, accordingly, first to translate the position into the terms 
of the older views, and then condemn or approve according as it fits 
in! My love for novelty is not such that if I were merely engaged 
in restating Hegel or Spencer, severally or collectively, I should go 
at the restatement in such a roundabout manner. 

Consider, again, the second general charge brought in his pre- 
liminary statement. He says he finds in my discussion the notion 
‘‘that this [practical] form of judgment is to be determined solely 
by reference to subject-matter and content, and yet is to be recog- 
nized alongside of those which have been determined in an entirely 
different way.’’ Not only is the confusion of Mr. Robinson’s 
own making (since I hold that all differences of logical form are due 
to differences in type of subject-matter), but it well illustrates his 
reliance upon views which he already regards as authoritative. 
For he goes on to say that I presume ‘‘to ask those who have 
determined the forms of judgment by reference to degree of logical 
stability to include among the forms which they have so determined 
one which he [1] has [have] determined in an entirely different way. 
This is an unjust demand,’’ etc. In point of fact, I have invited 
such as may be interested to inquire, first, whether the subject- 
matter of practical judgments does not involve an objective inde- 
terminateness such that the judgment is itself a factor in its 
determination ; and secondly, whether the result, if affirmative, does 
not entail modification of the views current regarding proposi- 
tions of certain other subject-matters, notably those of observed 
data and of essences or natures. I can not imagine that my 
discussion has any interest for those who are already convinced that 
‘ logical form and subject-matter or content are wholly independent of 
each other—unless, perchance, they are willing to reopen that ques- 
tion. The same prepossession would seem to be back of Mr. Robin- 
son’s feeling that if I don’t use degrees of logical stability as a 
eriterion for determining the forms of propositions, I must use 
degrees of practicality. Such a conception would be natural if I had 
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started from the acceptance of the authorities which Mr. Robinson 
accepts and then tried to restate them with some novelties of my 
own added. And when he regards me as merely translating his own 
conceptions into a different form, it is not surprising that he finds 
many ambiguities, misconceptions, and defects in clearness. But I 
was engaged in something more radical. 

One more instance. He remarks that I must learn to realize 
the unimportance of time. As to begging the question—nothing re- 
mains to be said. Since the incomplete and hence inadequate nature 
of the subject-matter at a given time is taken as the distinctive trait 
which determines a special type of judgment, I hardly see why any- 
body who is already convinced that time is merely phenomenal or 
subjective or that, logically speaking, future time is already all in, 
should bother to discuss my view. As to befogging the issue, putting 
my views as they would be if they were translated into what Mr. 
Robinson believes leads him to think that the time in question is the 
time taken by thinking. Since my conception, however unworthy, is 
my own, I naturally dislike seeing it mangled. So I’ll say that, put in 
terms of my own doctrine instead of in those of the authorities into 
which it has been translated, the time in question is the time occu- 
pied by certain changes in the world. That it is judged profitable to 
buy certain bonds means that a certain existential change—acquiring 
profit—will accrue from certain movements going on in the market 
if these changes are acted upon in a certain way. The time which J 
may occupy in arriving at this proposition has nothing to do with 
the position taken. 

When, however, one does appeal to authority, one’s citation should 
at least be correct. Mr. Robinson is justified in his wonder that I 
made no reference to Aristotle as the great outstanding exception to 
my statement that practical judgments have been usually neglected. 
But his implication that Aristotle had not given them a distinctive 
logical character of their own is opposed, of course, to the facts. I 
had supposed it was rudimentary that Aristotle made a sharp divi- 
sion of syllogisms into demonstrative and dialectical, and that prac- 
tical syllogisms fall in the latter class. I had supposed it equally 
elementary that this distinction went with his distinction of sub- 
ject-matter with respect to potentiality and contingency and necessity 
and actuality, which in turn coincides with the réle played in sub- 
ject-matter by time. For Aristotle also was one who needed to 
learn that lesson of the unimportance of time which Mr. Robin- 
son, via Mr. Russell, would have me learn. As matter of fact, Aris- 
totle goes further than I went, because he introduces the indeter- 
minateness of the future into the subject-matter of all propositions 
about an event in the future, and introduces it in such a way as to 
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affect, crucially, the logical character of any judgment about it. 
And coming specifically to the subject of practical judgments, Aris- 
totle not only holds that they are by their nature judgments of the 
individual, not of the universal (so that no demonstration is possible 
as regards them), but he also makes a sharp distinction between the 
theoretical and the practical judgment of the individual. The 
former consists in the actualization of the potentiality of a sense- 
organ through the corresponding actualization already existing, and 
hence is always infallible or true with respect to its appropriate sub- 
ject-matter; while the judgment of the practical individual depends 
upon habits or dispositions formed in prior exercise and practise. 
Hence they may be either right or wrong, and more likely to be 
correct in the degree in which they are the propositions of one who 
has already a good character. It is interesting to note that Aristotle 
uniformly makes observance of the distinctions of methods which are 
appropriate to different subject-matters the test and mark of an 
‘*educated’’ person.” 

I regret to say that when I have eliminated the portions of Mr. 
Robinson’s article which seem to me to be based upon translating my 
discussion into other notions and then pointing out the inconsistencies 
which result, I do not find as many points left as I should be glad to 
find. I do find, however, matters where the criticisms he has made 
may, I hope, enable me to clear up some points which need clearing 
up. The first one of the preliminary criticisms of Mr. Robinson is of 
such a nature. There is danger of serious ambiguity in discussing 
practical judgments as a distinctive type and also intimating that in 
some sense all judgments may be practical, and I did not sufficiently 
develop my remarks to safeguard them from this ambiguity. It may, 
however, easily be removed by noting the difference which exists be- 
tween judgments where something to be done constitutes the ex- 
press or explicit subject-matter, and judgments whose explicit con- 
tent is descriptive or essential and which nevertheless have a prac- 
tical reference. A proposition, that it is better for the country to 
have President Wilson reelected as president, is one of the former 
type. That President Wilson relied upon the use of diplomatic notes, 
is one of the latter sort; although a judgment about a fact (some- 
thing already done) its point hes in its bearing upon the first propo- 
sition. Now there are questions of fact involved in these statements. 
I may be all wrong in thinking that there is any distinctive explicit 
subject-matter of agenda; I may be wholly wrong in thinking that 

1See De Interpretatione, Ch. 9. I have italicized the word event to ex- 
clude mathematical subject-matter and that relating to the first heavens, etc. 
where nothing, strictly speaking, happens. 


2 Ethics, Bk. 1, Ch. 3; Parts of Animals, Bk. 1, Ch. 1; Metaphysics, Bk. IV., 
Ch. 4. : 
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historical and essential judgments become intelligible and explicable 
only when looked upon as having a reference, however indirect, to 
practical judgments. But a little more care in statement on my part 
would, I am sure, have made it evident that there is no logical 
ambiguity or inconsistency involved. 

Another point concerns the alleged twofold use of the term judg- 
ment—as meaning both the ‘‘act of an agent’’ and the ‘‘transforma- 
tion of the given.’’ While I am unable to plead guilty of carelessness 
in this case, the point is so important that I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it further. Mr. Robinson says that I can not mean 
anything when I speak about a proposition being a factor in the com- 
pletion of the situation which is its own subject-matter except an act 
of decision about a course to pursue in a determinate situation.® 
Nothing is commoner (whether this is what is implied by Mr. Rob- 
inson or not) than supposing that deliberation is merely judging 
about what a ready-made agent is to do in abstraction from—or to the 
neglect of—judgment of subject-matter existing independent of the 
agent. My argument will not be understood unless it is recognized 
that precisely this assumption is called in question. I have claimed 
that no judgment as to the act to be done by the agent is possible by 
itself: that a proposition about the course of action to pursue (the 
proposition in which a deliberative decision is embodied) is always a 
judgment as to the course which an objective subject-matter may take, 
a judgment as to changes made possible by changes that are going on 
independent of the agent. For example, the proposition about buying 
bonds is a judgment of a change (added pecuniary resources) which 
is made possible by certain independent changes (industrial develop- 
ments, acts of other investors, etc.) which are still occurring and 
therefore are now incomplete and indeterminate. Therefore the judg- 
ment is itself a factor in the completion of the situation, and there- 
fore also it is, in its entirety, a transformation of the given. Instead 
of these two expressions standing for two different things, they are 
two ways of saying the same thing. The proposition that the 
situation-in-change admits (or requires) a certain other change is a 
factor in accomplishing the change. It is, by the same token, a log- 
ically complete proposition only when, through it as a factor, the 
indeterminate situation is determined in a definite way—to the out- 
come of profit or loss. If Mr. Robinson had not been so sure what I 
must mean by ‘‘transformation of the given,’’ namely, just what he, 
as an adherent of the idealistic dialectic, means; if he had taken this 
to be a genuine change in existence effected by the interaction of 

3I find some difficulty in adapting my discussion to Mr. Robinson’s here, 
because he at once proceeds to a discussion of an alleged confusion on my part 


between judgment and a judgment which he evidently feels, for some reason 
which I am unable to follow, to be connected with the ambiguity above mentioned. 
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changes which enter into the subject-matter of judgment, he might 
have found my doctrine even more absurd in point of fact than he 
does find it. But he would not have found the particular difficulty 
which he has expressed.* 

When I spoke of the seeming paradox of a judgment whose proper 
subject-matter is its own determinate formation I had in mind in 
terming it a paradox, some of the difficulties which Mr. Robinson 
raises in connection with the singleness and plurality of judgments. I 
still feel the difficulties so far as language is concerned, but I do not 
think they exist in fact. We can not talk or write except in deter- 
minate terms if we are to talk or write intelligibly. Any one who 
believes in the existentially incomplete and indeterminate will there- 
fore always be at a disadvantage so far as linguistic expression is 
concerned. Just because what he is talking of is indeterminate it is 
not capable of definite statement. All that one can do is to invite 
' attention to a certain situation. If the invitation is not accepted, 
words will be meaningless. Take the instance of ‘‘He had better 
consult a phsyician.’’ Mr. Robinson says it can not be a judgment; 
for it can ‘‘only be one stage of the process of the transformation of 
the given.’’® This is quite true. It can not be a complete or single 
judgment. This is just the point I was trying to make, although 
unfortunately I did not put it into such bald terms as I am now 
doing. Since it forms a judgment which is logically complete only 
when the situation has undergone transformation, it is only a con- 
stituent of judgment, not a (complete) judgment. Whatever criti- 
cisms may be made of my inconsistency in referring to it as a 
judgment (and I willingly accept criticisms from all who have never 
felt the need of using language as an invitation to perform an ex- 
periment) it is more profitable to consider what is meant by calling it 
logically incomplete. Let us take some of Mr. Robinson’s statements 
in illustration. He says (p. 236) that the judgment ‘‘He had better 
consult a physician”’ is ‘‘our old friend’’ the conditional or hypothet- 
ical judgment, signifying ‘‘If he is ill, he had better consult a physi- 
cian.’’ Since he also says that the truth or falsity of the judgment 
about what better be done depends upon ‘‘the actual state of the 


4 The failure of Mr. Robinson to get my point is seen in his language. He 
says I sometimes seem ‘‘to mean by judgment the psychical act of an agent 
reaching a decision relative to the course of action to pursue in a determinate 
situation’’ (italics mine). This makes nonsense of my argument, which was that 
the situation is not determinate and there is no agent—no determinate agent— 
until there is a judgment as to the possible determination of an indeterminate 
situation. . 

5I have omitted the words following ‘‘given,’’ namely, the words ‘‘into a 
completed act.’’ For they involve just that misconception of my position with 
which I have just dealt, namely, the supposition that the judgment of an act can 
be separated from the judgment of the interaction of certain independent changes. 
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man’s health at the time’’ he can not, however, possibly mean that 
this conditional statement exhausts the logical content of the proposi- 
\ tion about seeing the physician. There must also be the judgment, 
**He is ill.”’ 

Note how this resolution into prior determinate hypothetical and 
categorical judgments assumes just the questions raised by me. To 
b 4 Mr. Robinson the whole matter is already settled; there is nothing 
uncertain or indeterminate about it. If I were to retort that the 
man is uncertain whether or no he is ill, and that accordingly the 
proposition can not be resolved into the two propositions, hypothet- 
ical and categorical, into which Mr. Robinson resolves it, he has an 
easy rejoinder. He can say that there is a generalization already 
established to the effect, ‘‘If in doubt, consult a physician,’’ and that 
it is also a foregone conclusion that the person is in doubt. But 
this restatement may perhaps serve to make the matter a little less 
cut and dried than it is to Mr. Robinson. What about the cases when 
the generalization is still in course of establishing? Was the rule 
‘*Consult the medicine-man of the tribe’’ of equal validity? Is there 
any universal proposition to consult a physician if in doubt? Is 
there not an opposite hypothetical proposition: ‘‘Keep away from 
doctors and drugs?’’ 

My concern is not to demand any particular answer to the ques- 
tions just raised. It is to indicate the radically different turn the 
points at issue take in their own environing atmosphere from that 
which they assume when translated into the conceptions congenial 
to Mr. Robinson’s mode of thought. I am arguing as to the peculiar 
character of practical judgments on the ground that since they 
arise in an indeterminate and uncertain situation, they serve as 
factors in giving that uncertain situation a specific termination— 
about which a complete judgment may then be passed. Mr. Robinson 
t replies that my view of practical judgment is wrong because the sub- 
ject-matter of what is to be done is already logically determinate— 
Bo, obviously just the matter upon which the whole discussion turns. 

In the case just taken, Mr. Robinson’s side of the case is at a cer- 
tain advantage as to the facts involved, because the course of action 
in such cases has become largely conventionalized or habitual.* Let 
us, however, suppose the subject-matter to be a complicated disease 
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6 Mr. Robinson has passed over entirely my contention that in such cases there 

4 are no propositions at all; there are adequate stimuli and action follows. As I 
\ am anxious to get the issue joined let me repeat what I have said many times 
before. These propositions about being ill, about the consultation of a physician, 
etc., are now made by Mr. Robinson and myself, precisely because there is some 
uncertain subject-matter and are made for the sake of settling that subject- 

matter. If Mr. Robinson was not uncertain himself, he nevertheless assumed an 
existential situation in which J Was guilty of ambiguity and in which others might 
fall into the same uncertainty. This expresses my whole case in a nutshell. I 
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and the proposition that of the physician. In such a ease, is it so 
certain that the rule or universal, the hypothetical proposition is al- 
ready given? And granting that there are facts in the case which, 
if known, would form the settled content of a categorical judgment 
(such as ‘‘ He is suffering from infantile paralysis,’’) is it not obvious 
that the case may be such that the relevant data can be known only 
in consequence of an act involving a tentative judgment as to what 
it is best todo? I suggest two cases even more crucial for the inquiry. 
(1) What is the logical nature of experimentation? Is it of logical 
significance at all? Is there any logical significance in the fact that 
modern inquiry, so far as concerns all natural science, is committed 
to employing activity (physical activity in changing conditions) and 
employing propositions about the kind of activity to pursue, as con- 
ditions of propositions about universals and about relevant data and 
facts? (2) Is moral perplexity genuine, or is it merely psychical? 
Does its conclusion in act really modify anything in existence, and is 
the nature of the modification (consequences) to accrue itself a rel- 
evant consideration in the subject-matter of the decision? A dis- 
cussion of these two questions would serve to join issues, 

Mr. Robinson’s discussion regarding the possibility of a single 
judgment as to a developing content indicates that the text would 
have been clearer if at every point, instead of only occasionally, I 
had been explicit in making use of the terms incomplete and com- 
plete judgment. A considerable portion of his criticism falls to the 
ground the moment that distinction is introduced. The incomplete 
or tentative judgment is a factor logically required in constituting 
the change which alone makes possible acomplete judgment. This doc- 
trine may be false; I can not see any particular difficulty as to its 
intelligibility. Over and above any verbal matter, I am not sure 
how far Mr. Robinson means to deny continuity as to subject-matter 
and propositions. In all probability my language would have been 
clearer in certain places if I had spoken of a judgment system, or a 
complex of judgments continuous with one another because of con- 
tinuity of subject-matter. But in some places, Mr. Robinson seems 
to go much further. He says, for example, that ‘‘the subject-matter 
of every judgment is as complete as that judgment requires.’’ I do 
not see how anybody who says that can talk intelligibly about a judg- 
ment remaining the same while its content develops. How can there 
be any development of content on such a basis? Probably I do not 
understand Mr. Robinson here, but his language sounds like an at- 
tempt to unite the developmental theory of judgment characteristic 


should welcome heartily any discussion which reconciles the attempt to remove 
ambiguity with the implication that ambiguity does not exist, or that if it does 
exist, propositions about it are in no way factors in the resolution of the am- 
biguous situation. 
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of idealistic dialectic with the atomistic pluralism of neo-realism— 
a somewhat precarious undertaking, I should suppose. 

About the final special points of Mr. Robinson’s paper, I shall say 
only a word. His whole discussion is aside from the point, because, 
governed by the notion that my statements under six heads, 
about practical propositions is a statement of ‘‘six ways in which 
their content is supposed to differ from that of ordinary theoretical 
judgments.’’ Consequently, he thinks a quietus is given to the whole 
conception when it is pointed out that five of these traits are not 
peculiar traits of practical judgment. If the reader will be good 
enough to turn to my text, he will perceive that the six numbered 
propositions have to do wholly with an independent analysis of the 
nature of the form of practical judgments as determined by their 
subject-matter.? The question of likeness or unlikeness to features of 
ordinary theoretical judgments is not the topic. So far, indeed, as 
identity can be shown, that identity, instead of putting a quietus on 
my theory, strengthens the presumption that judgments that are theo- 
retical in explicit content are practical in reference. This point comes 
out most clearly perhaps in reference to the fifth point where Mr. 
Robinson points out that Mr. Bosanquet had already shown that fac- 
tuality and hypotheticalness are present in all judgements. Precisely. 
For the universal is, indirectly when not directly, a statement of a 
method of action (comprising, as I have tried to show in the case of 
essential definitions, a method of inferring) while the factual con- 
cerns the given conditions which have to be reckoned with. As a 
matter of personal history, this feature of the idealistic logie (partic- 
ularly as exemplified in Dr. Bosanquet), since it was left wholly un- 
explained empirically, was a considerable factor in leading me to the 
conception of the ultimate practical reference of all judgments.® 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. JOHN DEWEY. 

7 One citation will show completely Mr. Robinson was misled by this mis- 
conception. After quoting from me the first point regarding the incomplete 
situation as supplying the subject-matter of practical judgment, he says I 
nullify that statement as a statement of unique quality when I go on, under the 
second head, to show that unfinishedness of subject-matter is also a characteristic 
of certain contingent theoretical propositions. As matter of fact, since I was 
engaged in an analysis of practical judgments on their own account, the series of 
propositions made by me is cumulative. The second shows that the first has to 
be further qualified before it can be accepted as adequately assigning a special 
mark. 

8I may say the same—in much less degree—of Mr. Bradley’s discussion of 
the practical nature of judgment to which Mr. Robinson refers all of us who re- 
main unenlightened pragmatists. If I shared Mr. Bain’s conception of the nature 
of act and of thought I should have been convinced by Mr. Bradley’s statement. 
As matter of fact, his treatment made me even more conscious than I had been 
before of the defects of Bain’s conception of thought and action, and hence more 


explicitly aware of a conception of their relationship wholly untouched by Mr. 
Bradley. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Essays in Experimental Logic. JoHN Dewey. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. vii + 444. 


The essays brought together in this volume are the four essays 
originally appearing in the Studies in Logical Theory (1903) ‘‘with 
editorial revisions, mostly omissions,’’ and other studies ‘‘in part 
reprinted and in part rewritten, with additions.’’ These latter in- 
clude ‘‘Some Stages of Logical Thought,’’ written before the Studies 
in Logical Theory, ‘‘The Logical Character of Ideas,’’ ‘‘The Control 
of Ideas by Facts,’’ ‘‘Naive Realism versus Representative Realism,”’ 
‘*Epistemological Realism: The Alleged Ubiquity of the Knowledge 
Relation,’’ ‘‘The Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,’’ 
‘What Pragmatism Means by Practical,’’ ‘‘An Added Note as to 
the Practical,’’ ‘‘The Logic of Judgments of Practise,’’ and an ‘‘In- 
troduction,’’ especially written for the volume. This ‘‘Introduc- 
tion’’ comprises about one sixth of the whole. . 

The fact that the edition of the Studies has been exhausted seems 
to have been the occasion that led, happily, to the bringing together 
of these studies. of Professor Dewey’s that would otherwise have re- 
mained comparatively inaccessible in the files of technical period- 
icals. Together, they furnish a basis for the study of the most pro- 
found working out that pragmatism as a philosophy has yet had, and 
to the historian there is the added interest of observing the ripening, 
through more than thirteen years, of thought that was at least enig- 
matical to those of professional philosophic training at the time when 
the nucleal studies first appeared. Unfortunately the author has 
seen fit to omit from the republished studies references to the dates 
and places of their original publication. 

In the later writings the terminology seems somewhat softened, 
although the term ‘‘experience’’ as here used will still be a stumbling- 
block to some, but the development of and interest in behavioristic 
psychology has done much to illuminate the author’s point of view. 
If the reader turns from the review of James’s Pragmatism, ‘‘ What 
Pragmatism Means by Practical,’’ to the essay on the ‘‘Logic of 
Judgments of Practise,’’ he can not fail to be impressed with the 
sure touch and the increased breadth of analysis of the latter. 
Whereas at first Professor Dewey seems ‘‘to grope about an idea 
and feel of it on all sides,’’ to parody an expression of his own, he 
now turns on the searchlight and boldly walks around it, taking 
flashlights or making maps and drawings as the occasion requires. 

What Professor Dewey’s critics need to dwell upon is his psychol- 
ogy, the psychology of behaviorism. With this psychology his 
thought stands or falls. If we once grant that sensations ‘‘are not 
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elements out of which perceptions are composed, constituted, or con- 
structed,’’ but that ‘‘they are the finest, most carefully discriminated 
objects of perception’’ (p. 404) the rest follows inevitably as we read 
on in the language of facts. On this basis the puzzles of subjectivism 
are gone, for while we have the individualism that is the result of 
differently constituted organisms responding differently to the same- 
external situation, there is no more mystery, privacy, or subjectivity 
in the fact than in the case where different makes of golf-balls 
respond differently to similar strokes. It is the earnest hope of the 
reviewer that these and sundry other problems (?) may soon vanish 
from philosophic writing, especially the ‘‘bent stick’’ (pp. 396-97), 
concerning which Professor Dewey’s interpretation seems adequate 
and final until his psychology is demonstrated false. Absit omen. 
The first and hitherto unpublished part of the book begins with 
an emphasis of the temporal development of experience and a distinc- 
tion between its reflectional and non-refiectional types (pp. 1-8). 
There follows a condensed exposition of the process of thinking, as 
set forth in How We Think, in which is included the illuminating 
comment that ‘‘Thinking gets no farther, as thinking, than a state- 
ment of elements constituting the difficulty at hand and a statement 
—a propounding, a proposition—of a method for resolving them’”’ 
(p. 13). To get knowledge this must be tried out and if the required 
organization is effected, the results of the thinking become knowledge 
(pp. 8-18). The next two sections consist of a careful exposition of 
the contrast between the concept of logic here developed and that of 
idealism and of the new realism (pp. 18-35). Realism then comes in 
for careful criticism, but the author’s own view gets much incidental 
clarification with respect to the nature of abstractions, as something 
‘*really there,’’ and data, as materials extracted for the purpose of 
guiding inference (pp. 35-46). Meanings are given a much more 
thorough analysis than in the author’s previous writings, not only 
in their objectivity, but in their functioning. This leads to some 
admirable suggestions as to the nature of words (p: 51), the instru- 
mental interpretation of deduction (p. 53), and the philosophy of 
mathematics (p. 55) (pp. 46-61). The final section recurs to the sig- 
nificance of the term experience in the history of philosophy as ‘‘coin- 
cident with the emancipation of science from occult essences and 
causes, and with the substitution of methods of observation, controlled 
by experimentation and employing mathematical considerations, for . 
methods of mere dialectic definition and classification.’’ It is also 
significant from the close association made between the ideal and the 
scientific that: ‘‘If philosophers could aid in making it clear to a 
troubled humanity that ideals are continuous with natural events; 
that they but represent their possibilities, and that recognized possi- 
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bilities form methods for a conduct which may realize them in fact, 
philosophers would enforce the sense of a social calling and respon- 
sibility’’ (pp. 61-74). 

As is inevitable in a book of this sort, there is much repetition, 
and the reviewer can not conceal a sense of regret that the many 
topics suggestively touched in the introduction could not have been 
expanded to form the content of the book in place of all but the 
last of the reprinted essays. However, to have as much material as 
is here brought together in a single volume from such a thinker as 
Professor Dewey should be no slight stimulus to American philosophy. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The Theory of Abstract Ethics. THomMas WurTraKEeR. Cambridge: 
The University Press. 1916. Pp. viii 126. 


This little volume, which is quite as abstract (and dry) as the 
title suggests, advocates a mildly modified Kantianism in ethics. The 
author considers the fundamental achievement in that discipline to 
have been the substitution of the formal for the teleological point of 
view. The beginnings of this revolution he finds in Hobbes’s De 


Cive; Kant was its protagonist; Renouvier made some contribution ; 


and Juvalta has cleared up most of the remaining difficulties. An 
extended outline is given of Juvalta’s Il Vecchio e il Nuovo Problema 
della Morale; to the ethical doctrine there defended our author has 
little to add. He ealls it ‘‘rationalism modified by contact with em- 
pirical theories of ethics’’ (p. 66). 

‘“What we have to determine primarily,’’ the author agrees, ‘‘is 
not the good that is to be the end of action . . . but the moral law to 
which actions ought to conform. This moral law is not a deduction 
from any end, but is valid simply as law’’ (p. 29). His own proposal 
is to give to the logic of conduct deducible from this abstract moral 
law the name abstract ethics. Beyond its sphere there is the whole 
realm of ends properly pursued by men. ‘‘Concrete or applied ethics 
is concerned with the pursuit of good when it comes into contact 
with the principles of abstract ethics. By this division the defects 
both of the purely a priori and of the purely a posteriori systems are 
avoided’’ (p. 37). 

Three arguments against teleological ethics are offered. First, 
we can never know the total consequences of an action, hence we can 
never, on teleological principles, know what is right. But we do 
know what is right in most cases. Therefore, the teleological ex- 
planation is inadequate. Secondly, ‘‘from the point of view of the 
ethics of law (to reject which would be to beg the question), since 
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the universe includes persons, its total good can not be determined 
apart from ultimately just relations among persons. The law, there- 
fore, even in the mind of omniscience is not wholly derivative from 
an end that does not include it’’ (p. 32). Thirdly, there is ‘‘a 
stringency in certain ethical judgments that never seems derivable 
even from our own most decisive estimates of goods’’ (p. 32). So 
‘‘the a priori element in ethics is inexpugnable’”’ (p. 34). 

On the other hand, we must recognize, with Juvalta, the em- 
pirical character of all ends, the pursuit of which makes up the (non- 
moral) Art of Life. A priori ethics alone gives insufficient guidance 
toward human good. ‘‘ What utilitarians can not get out of their 
ends is stringent obligation. What rationalists can not get out of 
their forms or laws is any actual end to be pursued. Now here, I 
think, comes in the reconciliation. Just because the ends are not in 
themselves obligatory, while yet all the content of human life de- 
pends on them, there is room for the selection of different ends. 
But, while these are not pointed out by the moral law, the moral law 
assigns limiting conditions of their pursuit. It is at certain critical 
points, where these conditions are definitely in question, that strictly 
moral choice occurs’’ (p. 35). Thus the great bulk of human life is 
outside of morality, and there are left ‘‘relatively few cases dis- 
tinctively cases of moral conscience’’ (p. 36). 

The obvious objections and questions from the teleological or bio- 
logical moralists are not considered; and there is little else in this 
slim volume than the reiteration of the position thus summarized, 
together with comments upon past systems. We may note, however, 
his insistence upon epistemological and metaphysical (of some sort) 
idealism, his argument (tediously familiar) for God, in the conclud- 
ing chapter (‘‘The existence of inexpugnable a priori elements in 
moral as in natural science entitles us to assert, since nothing comes 
from nothing, that not only reason, but justice in some sense is a pre- 
existent reality ordering the constitution of the whole that is partly 
known to us in the world and in man”’ (p. 123)), and an interesting 
hint, at the very end, of a doctrine of reincarnation. There is also a, 
perhaps, pardonable thrust at Prussian militarism, which may be 
more of a leit-motif than appears on the surface, as the following 
quotation from another context suggests: ‘‘No doctrine of the good, 
however elevated, can, in the absence of a priori principles of justice, 
make liberty secure’’ (p. 93). 


DurRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. September, 1916. Nature, 
Reason, and the Limits of State Authority (pp. 645-661) : Epmunp 
H. Houuanps. — Hegel’s doctrine of the absolute state is the animat- 
ing spirit of German politics. The logical deduction of this doctrine 
has been taken to imply the non-existence of international law. The 
view here expressed is that such a deduction is inconsistent with 
Hegel’s own philosophy and is contrary to the facts of the moral life. 
There follows an enumeration of the interests which transcend the 
limits of the state. Liberty and the Social System (pp. 662-675) : 
Grorce H. Sasrne. —‘‘The purpose of this paper is to discuss the re- 
vision of political philosophy which has been undertaken as a part 
of the work of English idealism. This revision claims to be not only 
a more adequate statement of social theory, but also to give a sound 
theoretical basis for political liberalism.’’ Conscience as Reason 
and as Emotion (pp. 676-691): Wii1am K. Wricut.-‘‘My en- 
deavor will merely be to show how it is possible in the study of sys- 
tematic ethics to agree with thinkers of Dr. Rashdall’s type that con- 
science is rational and objective and yet to accept and profit greatly 
by evolutionary analyses in the manner of McDougall and Wester- 
marck.’’ Hume’s Relation to Malebranche (pp. 692-710): Cari 
Wuirman DoxseEe.—Hume and Malebranche, though empiricist and 
rationalist, respectively, teach identical doctrines on the subjects of 
(a) causation, (b) the knowability of the self, and (c) natural belief. 
No attempt is made to decide the question of the influence of Male- 
branche on Hume. Discussion: Dr. Bosanquet’s Doctrine of Free- 
dom (pp. 711-730) : GertrupE C. Bussey and Marion D. Crane. - 
A discussion touching the compatibility of Dr. Bosanquet’s abso- 
lutism with freedom. Reviews of Books: Clement C. J. Webb, 
Studies in the History of Natural Theology: H. N. GarpNer. John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education: J. E. Creieuton. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. October- 
November, 1916. Persistent Complexes derived through Free Asso- 
ciations: Miss Z’s Case (pp. 215-257) : C. S. Yoakum and Mary C. 
Hiw.— Miss Z memorized letters by means of stories, for which 
the letters served as sort of outline or framework. Analysis was 
carried on and reported. The Developmental Psychology of Stutter- 
ing (pp. 258-264) : Water B. Swirr.— Paper presented to offer an 
illustration of our method of revising, remodeling, remarking the 
mental process, visualization. In very brief form a complete, auto- 
matic, visualization process may be developed by vocal drill in cases 
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where previously there was total absence of all these visualization 
processes during speech. Some Psychoanalytic Studies of Char- 
acter (pp. 265-274): L. E. Emerson.—The author claims he has 
gained. through psychoanalysis an insight into human character 
never before possible. Reviews: Boris Sidis, The Causation and 
Treatment of Psychopathic Diseases: MEYER Sotomon. C. G. Jung, 


Psychology of the Unconscious (translated by Beatrice M. Hinkle) : 


Meyer Sotomon. Henry Fairfield Osborn, The Men of the Old 
Stone Age: Isapor H. Cortar. Books Received. 


Forbes, Waldo E. Cycles of Personal Belief. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. vi+150. $1.25. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology. 
2 Vols. New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1917. Pp. 
xix + 733. $7.50. 


Melville, Norbert J. Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality 
by the Binet-Simon Scale with the Original Questions, Pictures, 
and Drawings. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1917. Pp. xi+142. $2.00. 

Northrup, Edwin F. Laws of Physical Science: A Reference Book. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1917. 
Pp. vii+ 210. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London, on 
February 5, 1917, D. H. Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. Mr. 
F. C. Bartlett read a paper on ‘‘ Valuation and Existence.’’ The 
early stages of the act of valuing are marked by the attitudes: 
(1) there is contentment, and (2) it is liked. The feeling which is 
present in both of these instances can not be identified with any 
so-called ‘‘judgment-feeling,’’ for it contains psychologically no 
element of direction upon an object. In both cases, however, ‘‘pre- 
ferential treatment,’’ which is at the basis of the whole development 
of valuation, is illustrated. Here there is neither assertion nor 
assumption of existence. In developed life value is definitely attri- 
buted to a clearly discriminated object. In the case of esthetic value, 
no consideration of the existence or reality of the object has any 
relevance; economic values may indirectly refer to existence; moral 
values are passed solely upon acts considered as performed, and 
assume existence only if acts are to be regarded as existing. As for 
“‘value itself,’’ this is merely a name for some specific kind of value. 
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In all instances it appears to be required, for the constitution of value, 
that something possessing qualities should entér into relations with 
a subject. Of any whole, therefore, to which ‘‘value itself’’ refers, it 
is pointless to predicate existence. 


UNDER the joint editorship of G. Stanley Hall, John Wallace 
Baird, and L. R. Geissler the Journal of Applied Psychology was 
launched in March. It is to be published quarterly in March, June, 
September, and December and will have the assistance of a large 
board of cooperating editors. Its field will include the following: 
The application of psychology to vocational activities ; studies of indi- 
vidual mentalities ; the influence of general environmental conditions; 
the psychology of every-day activity. Each issue will contain about 
100 pages and the subscription price is $4.00 per year or $1.25 per 
copy. 

THE library of the late Professor Hugo Miinsterberg has been 
given to Harvard University by a group of his friends. The library 
consists of about 10,000 books, reprints, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
charts, and other papers. Among the 3,000 books in the collection 
are the latest and most valuable ones on experimental and applied 
psychology, especially those bearing on phases of the subject to which 
Professor Miinsterberg devoted his time. 


Dr. WaRNER Fite, professor of ethics at Princeton University, 
has completed a series of four public lectures at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the general topic, ‘‘ Democracy and Efficient 
Citizenship.’’ The titles of the individual] lectures follow: ‘‘The 
Moral Basis of Democracy’’; ‘‘Freedom and Discipline’’; ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Order and Efficiency’’; ‘‘Democracy and Patriotism.’’ 


Proressor Henri Berason lectured in New York City under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Arts and Letters on March 8. 
His subject was ‘‘France and the War.’’ 


THE REVEREND BroTHER CHRysostom (Joseph J. Conlen), pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology at Manhattan College, died on 
January 24. 


Dr. C. E. Ferree, of Bryn Mawr College, has been advanced to 
the grade of professor of experimental psychology. 
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